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GLORY, GLORY, GLORY. 
_ A good many years ago a young man, who 
wasa clerk in a large mercantile house ina 
great city in England, was sent by his employ- 
er to settle some business with a gentleman who 
lived in the same town. It so happened that 
when he came to this gentleman’s house, the 
family were at dinner, and as the young man 
had had avery long walk, he was asked in to 
wait until he was at liberty tosee him. He 
sat a few minutes alone inthe room into which 
he had been shewn, and then he heard a little 
step patting up and down the lobby, and pres- 
ently the door was a little bit opened, but no 
one appeared; and then it was pushed a little 
more open, and at last a pretty rosy little face 
peeped in at it. Now this young man was very 
fond of children, and as he lived where he nevy- 
er saw any, he was more glad to meet them 
when he went out. So he smiled and nodded 
his head, and then a little girl of about three 

ears old came into the room and smiled too, 
but hung her head on one side, and looked 
as if she thought herself not quite right in com- 
ing in to see the stranger. 

She was a lovely little child, and her bright 
fair hair, which was not put in papers at night, 
hung all down her neck in long natural curls. 

She soon became friends with her papa’s 

' strange visitor, and he took her on his knee 
and began to talk toher. Now this young man 

- was as I said before, like many other kind and 

‘ affectionate people, very fond of little children, 
but he remembered that there was another who 
loved them still better than he did, and that 
was Jesus Christ, and he loved Christ, and al- 
ways wished, as well as he could, to imitate 
his example; and so he showed his love to 
children much in the same way Jesus did when 
on earth, for he had a Sunday school where he 
spent the only day he could spend as he pleas- 
ed, in teaching children how to be happy; for 
the only way to be happy is to love God and to 
know that God loves us, and to be thankful to 
him for all his mercies, -and to serve and to 
please him all the days of our lives. 

And thus when this young man felt to love 
the sweet playful child that had stolen in to see 
him, he thought of Christ’s love, he thought 
that even for her he had shed his blood, and 
that if she had been among those who once 
were brought to him, he would have taken her 
up in his arms, put his hands upon her and 
blessed her. 

He wished to know if this little girl had 
everheard of the love of Jesus, but he soon 
found she had not; he asked her did she know 
any hymn, but he saw no one had ever told 
her anything of religion. ” si 

Well, this young man told the little girl of 





sin and bring them to heaven, and then 
| he repeated to her two or three verses 
}of hymns; I am sorry that I quite for- 
| get what one of these hymns was, and 
(i [ suppose the reason is that I did not 
= hear of it so often as I did of the other, 
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a is a curious one composed by a 


mes poor Indianwoman. This is the part of 


* it he taught her— 

5 “I am glad I ever saw the day, 
Sing glory, glory, glory ; 

When first I learn’d to sing and pray 
Of glory, glory, glory ; 

Nk ’Tis glory’s foretaste makes me sing 


ah Of glory, glory, glory ; 
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hen praise my Saviour and my King 
Like those who dwell in glory.” 


He made her repeat this over once or twice, 
and sang it for her, for he was very fond of it 
himself, and as he found she was quite delight- 
ed, he went on to teach her two verses of the 
Bible, which he told her were still better to 
know and remember. The verses he taught 
her were these,—“ Jesus said, Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me;” and also this—“ He 
shall carry the lambs in his bosom.” 

Now it does seem strange that this young 
man should be left so long waiting there with 
only this child with him, but certainly either 
the gentleman forgot he was waiting, or else 
the child was allowed purposely to go in until 
he was ready to attend to the business: howev- 
er it was, they were left nearly an hour alone 
together. At last the gentleman came in, and 
he smiled to see his little girl, and told her 
to run away, and then they went on with their 
business. It was not concluded however, and 
the young man was desired to call again in a 
few days. 

When he came again the gentleman was 
once more in some way engaged, and he was 
put into the same room he had been in before, 
and requested to wait. He was not however, 
many minutes there, before the door was 
thrown open at once, and the little girl came 
running in so fast she never stopped to shut it. 
She put her hands before her laughing face, 
and running on in that way, she laid her hands 
and face both upon his knees, and thus repeat- 
ed in eager and joyful tones— 


“T am glad I ever saw the day 
Sing glory, glory, glory, 

When first I learn’d to sing and pray 
Of glory, glory, glory. 

*Tis glory’s foretaste makes me sing 
Of glory, glory, glory ; 

Then praise my Saviour and my king 
Like those who dwell in glory.” 


and then “Suffer little children to come unto 
me.” “He shall carry the lambs in his bosom.” 

You may think how pleased the good young 
man was to hear his lesson thus remembered ; 
he lifted the sweet child into his arms and kiss- 
ed her, and I am sure he prayed in his heart 
that Jesus would suffer her to come to him, and 
would make her one of his lambs who should 
be safe in his love while ina naughty world, 
and be taken to his bosom forever. 

“Tell me more pretty verses about Jesus,” 
said the dear little girl; and her new friend 
was delighted to do so, and was also glad that 
he had brought a little book of hymns, which 
he gave her, and told her to ask her mama to 
teach her some, and to read her more pretty 
verses about Jesus. 

Some weeks after this it was once more ne- 





Jesus, and how he loves children, and what he 


did and suffered to save them from sorrow and | same house, and a3 this would probab 


cessary that this young man should go to the 
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last time he should be sent there, he was quite 
desirous to see the child, for whom he felt a 
very uncommon fondness; and he did so, for 
the gentleman being out of towy, the lady of 
the house came down to receive his message, 
and brought her little girl with her. 

She instantly ran to her friend, and jumping 
round him full of life and glee as she always 
was, she began to rej at her verses. The 
young man was not quite sure whether her 
mama would be pleased with what he had done, 
and the fondness he shewed for her child; but 
she received him very kindly, and thanked him 
for his attention to her, saying that the pleas- 
ure she took in what he had taught her was 
really astonishing to her, that she was contin- 
ually begging her to read the verses and hymns 
she had learned, and to teach her others, and 
that she would be much obliged if he would 
shew her what the child meant. 

The young man who always carried a Bible 
in his pocket, drew it out, and while the little 
creature was leaping up from the floor with de- 
light, he shewed her mama the passages, and 
spoke to her a few minutes on the subject, and 
then he kissed the lovely child, and told her 
he hoped she never would forget what she had 
learned, but would try to know more and more ; 
and so he went away, and I think for nearly six 
months he never saw or heard anything of his 
little pet. 

He did not however, fo her, and two or 
three times when he passed near her father’s 
house he wished very much to call and see her 
—but as he had no business to speak about, 
he thought it would be taking too great a lib- 
erty, and so he did not do so. 

When nearly six months, as I said before, 
had passed away, he was one evening in the 
same street, an i he became so very anxious to 
see his little favorite, that he felt as if he could 
not pass the door; and so at last he rung the 
bell and determined he would ask for the lady, 
as she had seemed pleased with the notice he 
bestowed on her child. 

The servant who opened the door sgjd she 
was at home, but was not certain if she could 
see any one; he was however invited in, and 
sent up his name. 

He stayed some time in the room where he 
had first seen the little girl; but she did not 
come peeping in at the door, and playing her 
little tricks to engage his notice ; neither did 
she come running with every feature and every 
movement breathing life and joy to throw her- 
self on his knees, and delight him with her 
sweet little voice lisping out the words he lov- 
ed to hear. 

In a short time her mama came ‘down, and 
her eyes were heavy with weeping, and when 
she saw him the tears burst forth afresh. “O, 
sir,” she cried, “my child!” 

The young man had arisen and stood staring 
at her, but could not say a word; he knew 
something was the matter, and he loved that 
child very fondly. He grew pale, and the lady 
put her handkerchief over her face, and said, 
“ Will you seé her ?” 

The young man bent his head, for the sud- 
den emotion made him feel as if choking, so 
that he could not speak. The lady went on 
first, and he followed her up stairs, and they 
came toa long passage, and at the further end 
of ita door stood open, and the young man 
heard from it a sweet but rather wild voice 
singing something he knew. He stopped at 
that open door, for just opposite to it there was 
a little bed, from which the curtains were put 
back to admit the air, and sitting up in the mid- 
dle of that bed was the dear little girl. Her 
face was very red, for she was in a high fever; 





her « “2p was off, and her beautiful hair was all 
matte 4, and tossed over her neck and partly 
over he. t face ;her little burning hands were every 
now an«' then pressed open upon the bedclothes, 
and agait.' Clasped together; she was quite de. 
lirious fro. 4 the raging fever, and did not know 
any one, or anything ; but it was sweet while 
very sorrow.ful to hear her infant voice stil] 
singing, 
“ Glo. y; glory, glory.” 

While she wa. delirious her mind still dwelt 
on what she had most thought of, and so she 
continued unconsc'iously to say or sing her 
hymns and repeat hor verses of the Bible. She 
would sing sometime’s nearly a whole verse of 
this hymn correctly : 


“Tis glory’s foretaste makes me sing 
Of glory, glory, glory ; 

Then praise my Saviour and my king 
Like those who dwell in giory.” 


Then perhaps she would only sing the words, 
“ glory, glory, and then throw herself down in 
the restlessness of disease and murmur a text. 

The sobs of her poor mother were all that 
broke the silence of the room; she wasa young 
woman, and the child was her only one, and 
she had not grace sufficient given her to say, 
“Jt is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good.” . 

The young man pitied her, but for the dear 
little one he felt that living or dying she was 
on her way to “ Glory, glory, glory.’ 

For surely Jesus beholding her had loved 
her, and called her to come to him, and filled 
her infant mind with thoughts of things which 
it hath not entered the heart of man, left to its 
natural state, to conceive of, even the good 
things thet God hath prepared for those that 
love him. 

He looked to the poor mother and wished 
to console her; he said, “Dear madam,” but 
he could say no more; he too burst into tears, 
and turning away, he looked up in his heart to 
that kind Saviour whom the little sufferer learnt 
to love; who taught us by his own example to 
weep with those that weep, and he prayed him 
to heal the broken in heart, and to sustain the 
reed that bent before the first blast of sorrow 
she had ever felt. Before he went away, how- 
ever, he did contrive to speak a little to the af- 
flicted lady, and begged her to look for comfort 
to the God of all consolation, and to try to be- 
lieve that he was still remembering mercy, and 
wishing to do her good. 

She became a little soothed as he spoke, and 
then her thoughts soon turned upon her child, and 
she said,“ So good, so patient a darling as she has 
been since this illness came on, no one would 
believe, and now to see her as she sits there 
while the fever is at its height, singing those 
ape or murmuring words from the Bible— 
oh! it breaks my heart—I shall lose her !—Tf 
shall lose her !” 

We may be sure that the young man prayed 
that night for this dear lamb of his Saviour’s 
fold, and committed her to his love and guar- 
dian care who never slumbereth nor sleepeth ; 
and he hoped to get out early next morning to 
inquire about her before breakfast. But before 
he had gone to rest there came a message from 
his per sa to say he must set off at an earl 
hour to a town at some distance, where busi- 
ness of importance was to be transacted. 

He could not help feeling rather sorry for 
this, and I doubt not if his time had been at 
his own disposal, he would willingly have de- 
ferred the business to another day; but our 
duty is very often not in agreement with our 
wishes, and when this is the case, we know 
which should be attended to. So he set off. 
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very early in the morning on his employer's 
business, and left the dear child in the disposal | 
of her heavenly Father. 

It was evening when he returned, and as he 
found he could then manage to call at her fa- 
ther’s house before he went to his own, he did 
80. 
The servant who opened the door was in 
tears; she said, “O! sir, my mistress thought 
you would have come sooner.” He said, “I 
could not; may I go up?” she said, “ Yes,” 
and he went on quickly and came to the sick 
room. 

The poor mamma was sitting by the bed, her 
face bent down on her handkerchief; her hus- 
band close beside her endeavoring to support 
her, but unable to support himself, for he doat- 
ed on his child. ‘ 

The pretty little creature was now laid quiet- 
ly down in the bed; the fever was gone, the 
delirium was quite over; and she was very 
weak and tranquil; her face was pale and 
sweetly composed. 

The young man went over to the bed, and 
no one spoke, but the little girl looked up and 
faintly smiled; he bent down to her, and said, 
“Do you know me, my love?” “Oh yes!” 
she replied, and put her little hand into his, 
“you are the gentleman who taught me pretty 
verses about Jesus.” 

“T am glad I ever saw the day, 

Sing glory, glory, glory.” 

She stopped, leaving the line‘unfinished ; indeed 
the last word was scarcely heard; and closing 
her eyes she lay a few minutes quite still; she 
then ote to move, and thinking she wished 
her head to be raised, the young man put his 
hand under it ; she opened _ eyes then quite 
fully, and looking in his face, “Jesus said, 
‘ Suffer the little children to come to me,’ ‘ He 
will carry the lambs in his bosom.’ ” 

The eyelids dropped down again, the head 
he supported felt to sink heavier on his arm, 
the little hand fell powerless—and the child 
was dead. The bosom of Jesus had received 
her forever. 

Now I have written this story, not to amuse 
you, but to make you think. When you have 
read it, or some friend has read it to you, do 
not a it away, or say, “ It is very pretty,” and 
think no more about it, but first ask yourselves 
are you like that dear child I have told you of? 


[The above story is copied from a little book, 
which is stated to be the “ fifty-fifth thousand ” 
which have been printed and circulated in Eng- 
land. It was sent to the Youth’s Companion 
by a friend in London, some time since, but its 


publication has been prevented heretofore for 
want of room.] 
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BOTANY.——NO. VII. 
LEAVES AND BRANCHES. 

Ishall tell you, my little friends, in this num- 
ber, something about those plants or parts of 
plants which are said to move spontaneously, 
that is have voluntary motion. 

Thus we see that the branches, and the up- 
per surface of the leaves of a plant always turn 
to the light, and if you have not observed this 
before, you can at any time make the experi- 
ment by turning your plants in a contrary di- 
rection to that in which the leaves now turn, 
and you will soon learn from actual observation 
that what I have told you is true. 

Another manifestation of spontaneous move- 
ment is given by the particular directions which 
young plants or their organs take. As soon as 
they begin to grow, they lengthen at both ends ; 
one part avoids the light, and buries itself in 
the earth, where it continues to lengthen and 
sometimes spreads out in various directions, 
while the other end assumes an exactly con- 
— direction, as if it sought the light and air. 

If the root meets with obstacles, it will still 
take as nearly a downward course as possible, 
and in the same manner the stem will take its 
upward course. 

You will find this an absolute rule, and God 
has thus ordered it, that each part of the plant 
at its development, may be placed in the situa- 
tion most suitable to its existence. 





arranged, as to have the greatest exposures to 
the light, the upper branches growing near- 
ly erect, while those beneath them, extending 
more horizontally until they reach beyond 
their shade, when in most trees they curve 
upwards, and the lower branches turn down- 
wards to get at the light of the foliage is dense. 
Many plants are exceedingly “excitable ” that 
is, so sensitive to the touch, that they will 
at once fold up as if in a state of sleep when 
brushed by the hand. Some plants, if even an 
insect alight upon them, will close up, and re- 
tain the intruder in a trap, while his struggles 
to escape only make the pressure more painful, 
until the poor animal dies encloged in the flow- 
er which he lighted on, probably expecting to 
return to his home laden with sweets which he 
would gather from the blossom whose petals 
were so invitingly spread open to his gaze. 

We have several of this kind of flowers in 
the United States, one of them the Venus’s Fly- 
trap, perhaps you have all seen. The stamens 
of the common Barberry are so very excitable, 
that they Will close with a sudden jerk, even 
if touched in the lightest manner near the base. 
The Sheep Laurel is also sensitive if touched. 

There is a plant which grows in the East 
Indies, a portion of the leaflets of which are 
continually rising and falling, both day and 
night, “by a succession of little jerks like the 
second hand of atime keeper.” Exposure to 
cold, or cold water turned upon this plant, stops 
this motion, but it immediately goes on again, 
when it becomes warm. A plant is cultivated 
in several parts of Europe, a species of Megac- 
linium, (I know of no common name for it,) one 
of the petals of the flowers moves spontaneous 
in a similar manner as the one which grows in 
the East Indies. 

In the Sensitive plant this power is soon ex- 
hausted by being repeatedly touched, and is 
only renewed after a period of repose, which 
all plants need and take, as many of our plants 
sleep in the winter, and in very hot countries 
the dry heat brings on the same state of vege- 
table repose as the cold does with us. The 
roots and bulbs then lie dormant beneath the 
dry erusty soil, just as they do in our winter. 

When the rainy season sets in, and the crust is 
softened by moisture, they begin to grow, and 
the ready formed flower-buds are very soon 
developed, and clothe the before cheerless re- 
gion with a profusion of blossoms. EstTEe.ue. 
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HISTORY OF A PEBBLE. 


Dear Children,—You think it strange that 
such a little thing as a pebble, should write to 
girls and boys, and wonder what I can say that 
will be interesting. Read and see. 

home is thousands of miles from you. I 
am old, and have passed through many 
strange and interesting scenes. I believe you 
are fond of stories, so I will tell you one, of my 
home, and of what happened to me one day, 
long, long, ago. The scenes that took place 
on that day, were of so public a character, and 
were considered so wonderful by all who wit- 
nessed them, that the story has been told again 
and again, to millions of people. I do not tell 
it to you because I think it will be new to you, 
but because I wish to remind you of one thing 
connected with it, of which perhaps you have 
never thought. It is this. That little things 
can do a great deal of good. 

My home was in the sandy bed of a beauti- 
ful stream that flowed through a fertile valley. 
I had lain there long, but not always. I once 
lived on the side of — mountain, down 
which I was washed by the brook, that had 
smoothed and polished my surface, as it ran 
merrily over me. From my home in the valley 
Tcould view none of those distant prospects, 
that I had enjoyed so much. I could see noth- 
ing but the long spires of grass that drooped 
gracefully over the banks on either side, and 
the changeful sky above. But that was enough 
forme. I loved to watch the clouds of every 
form, chasing each other over the deep blue sky. 
And when the sun sent down his cheering 
beams, how beautiful did that brook appear, as 
the sparkling ripples danced lightly over the 
pebble’s bed. When the sun was gone, some- 
times the moon would look down to see her 
face in the glassy waters ; if not, it seemed to 
me that one could never tire of looking at the 








The branches of trees are also invariably so 














Such was the place where I had lain in un- 
disturbed repose for hundreds of years, when 
the stillness of that valley, was broken by the 
sounds of war. Troops of armed men gather- 
ed on the adjoining plains. As one and anoth- 
er of the weary soldiers came to cool their 
burning brows, or slake their thirst at the crys- 
tal book, I heard them tell of the fearful con- 
tests they were dreading; of the consequences 
if the enemy should prevail, they be taken cap- 
tive, and obliged to leave their loved land and 
privileges. They told of a man of giant form 
who had defied their army to send a man to 
fight with him. And then they spoke of the 
God they served; and their faith and courage 
were strengthened as they spoke of the many 
times in which God had appeared, and rescued 
them from dangers with which they were sur- 
rounded. They believed He would now deliv- 
er them from one, who trusting in his own 
strength, defied the armies of the living God. 
And their fervent prayer for help was heard by 
Him whose ear is never closed. 

Thus day after day passed by, and no one 
dared to meet the giant. The fearful grew 
more afraid, and the faith of trusting ones was 
almost ready to fail, when a ruddy youth ap- 
peared on the bank of that little brook. He 
stooped, and choosing four of the smoothest 
stones that lay near me, placed them in his 
shepherd’s bag, and took me in one hand, while 
in the other he held a leathern strap. Offering 
a prayer for divine assistance, he hastened to 
meet that man of war. Threatening looks and 
words of scorn did not make him afraid. He 
knew in whom he had trusted. With a steady 
hand, he placed me in his oft tried sling, and 
with a firm arm, sent me on that eventful mis- 
sion. I could not miss the mark; and as I 
sunk in that lofty forehead, Goliath fell, Israel 
was free, and the Philistines saw that they in 
whom they had trusted, were no . 

You see, children, from this, how much can 
be accomplished by means of a little thing. If 
a pebble could be the means of doing so much 
good, how much ought you to do, to whom 
God has given the means of learning what He 
would have you do, for the good of those around 
you, and powers of body and mind to do what 
you see to be your duty. 

You say that the pebble did not kill Goliath ; 
that God did it by assisting David. That is 
true. And you cannot do good alone, any more 
than the little stone. None but God can give 
you power, or bless your efforts; but he is wil- 
ling to give all the help you need. He has told 
you to ask Him and has promised to hear and 
answer your prayers. Will you not begin novw, 
and depending on God for help, try to do all 
the good you can. If you will, then you will 
be truly happy, and the letter will not have 
been written in vain, which you now receive 
from your affectionate friend. A Pessre. 
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ORIGINAL. 

MARIA J. CHASE. 
Died in Rochester, N. H., April 16th, Maria 
Josephine, youngest daughter of Simon and 


Sarah Chase, aged 12 years, 10 months and 18 
days. 


“ Tis difficult to feel that she is dead. 

Her presence, like the shadow of a wing . 

That is just lessening in the upper sky, 

Lingers upon us. We can hear her voice, 

And for her steps we listen, and the eye 

Looks for her wonted coming with a strange 

Forgetful earnestness. We cannot feel 

That she will no more come—that from her 
cheek 

The delicate flush has faded, and the light 

Dead in her soft dark eye, and on her lips, 

The dew,of the damp grave has fallen! 

Who so loved is left among the living ? 

Who hath walked the world with such a win- 
ning loveliness, 

And on its bright brief journey gathered up 

Such treasures of affection? She was loved 

Only as idolsare. She was the pride of her 

Familiar sphere—the daily joy 

Of all who on her gracefulness might gaze, 

And in the light and music of her way, 

Have a companion’s portion. Who could feel 

That she would ever perish? Her death 

Was like a dream, in its most 





bright stars, twinkling in the dark sky. 











Ravishing sweetness rudely broken.” L. 
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S.S. PIC-NIC IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The children and youth loved the Sabbath 
school as well as their teachers; and they 
might be seen in groups, with solemn yet smil- 
ing countenances, coming from both sides of 
the beautiful St. Croix, which separates the 
States from the British Provinces, to engage in 
the delightful exercises of the school on a Sab- 
bath morning, in a large and commodious Hall, 
upon the English side of the river. 

This school had been established, and sus- 
tained, principally through the efforts of a 
wealthy and benevolent gentleman, W. T., 
Esq., who for many years has given to it a 
large share of his time and attention; and al- 
though he has had the assistance of other kind- 
hearted individuals, yet with himself, the school 
has become nearly identified. Himself, the 
superintendent and distinguished patron, to 
gratify his own feelings, as well as to gladden 
the hearts of his pupils, had promised them a 
season of recreation, in the early part of the 
autumn; a ride and a pic-nic, to be held at 
Oak Point in the Parish of St. David’s, about 
8 miles from St. S., a most delightful spot, shad- 
ed by the forest, and upon the banks of an arm 
of the sea that makes up from the Passama- 
quoddy bay. All hearts were in unison, both 
old and young, and were anticipating with dee 
interest the arrival of the morning so full of 
promise. 

Preparations had been made for the accom- 
modation of about 200 children and teachers to 
“ride over” to the designated spot. It was no 
uninteresting spectacle to see this train, pas 
sing the streets of the village, composed of car- 
riages of all sorts to the number of 25 or 30, 
filled with light hearts and merry faces, the 
rear of the grand procession being brought up 
by the Parson with his humble donkey. It 
was something of a novel appearance, we 
found, as we attracted considerable notice, 
meeting travellers upon the road who gazed, 
some with wonder, and some with smiles, which 
seemed to say, and to say approvingly, “We 
know your object.” A pleasant ride of an hour 
or two brought us to the “ Point.” 

Alighting, and after taking good care of our 
beasts, we found ourselves a promiscuous crowd. 
Parents and children, young and old, neighbors 
and friends, all intermingled and intermingling 
our salutations; hardly knowing what to say to 
one another, or how to spend the season. Yet 
as noon advanced, something within admonished 
us of an act of duty and delight. The ladies 
were soon seen engaged with their accustomed 
tact, in making the green spot white with their 
table-linen, and in bringing from their ample 
stores, the cakes and other refresliments; and 
all tastefully spread, it made the mouths of the 
young division of our company to water, to say 
nothing of us older ones, and it were no wonder 
if any spot very near us, commanded at that 
moment, more universal or concentrated attrac- 
tion. The poetry of those who had any in their 
souls that might have been towering among 
the lofty trees of the forest, or to the azure vault 
of heaven, or stretching itself along the variga- 
ted scenery of the place, seemed to die, and 
give place to something more substantial. The 
summons to the banquet was heard and most 
cheerfully obeyed, and there we stood without 
regard to age or sex, ready to partake of the 
bounties of a kind Providence. After some 
remarks upon the nature and object of the oc- 
casion, accompanied with prayer forthe smiles 
of Heaven upon Sabbath schools and teachers 
and scholars, an original hymn was then sung 
(as appended below) in which service we doubt 
not, hearts and voices sweetly mingled. An 
hour after the repast was spent in an interchange 
of appropriate thought and feeling ; while here 
and there, or now and then the rich melody of 
sweet voices, was heard floating upon the 
“desert air,” from those accustomed to sing 
together at the Sabbath school, not one of 
whom, it is hoped, will be missing in that day, 
when the “ ransomed of the Lord shall return 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.” 

Thus we consecrated the place. It was on 
Queen Victoria’s ground. Britain and the 
States had here each their humble _repre- 
sentatives. Thoughts of peace and fellowship 





and good wishes, and mutual regards for both 
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nations, could not and needed not to be sup- 
pressed; to be otherwise, were a violation of 
the sacred services of the occasion. There we 
reared a monument far surpassing in moral 

deur, the blood-stained chronicler that lifts 
its awful form upon Bunker’s heights, to mark 
the spot where foe-men fell—a monument—to 
tell in memory’s ear, of plighted hearts, both 
of those who burn with youthful vigor, or in 
manhood’s prime; a pledge that the ground 
consecrated to the Sabbath school celebration, 
by these two Christian nations, should never 
again become a battle-fleld. 


“Peace with her olives crowned, shall stretch 
Her wings from shore to shore ; 

No trump shall rouse the rage of war, 

Nor murderous cannon roar.” 


At an early hour the procession again form- 
ed, and after bidding farewell to the forest of 
“ Oak Point,” we wended our way back to the 
pleasant village of St. Stephen, all gratified 
with that day’s excursion, and to cherish among 
our most pleasant remembrances, this interest- 
ing celebration. I. W. 


Oricinat Hymn, (above alluded to.) 


Superintendent and Teachers. 
We've taught you from the blessed Word 
Through all the Summer long, 
And now where forest branches nod, 
We'll join a grateful song. 


Scholars. 
Thanks to our kind Instructors, rise 
From every youthful heart, 
In mem’ry of the lessons wise, 
Their goodness did import. 


Teachers. 
We meet you on each Sabbath morn, 
In cloudy days or bright ; 
The memory of the season gone, 
Only inspires delight. 
Scholars. 
Long may our Teachers reap the good, 
Of blest instructions given ; 
And all of us in bloom or bud, 
With beauty bloom in heaven. 
Chorus. 
The Teacher, Pupil, Priest and Sire, 
Unite in true Amen. 
And will in God henceforth aspire, 
In Heaven to meet again. 








Natural Sistory. 
ANECDOTES OF THE SQUIRREL. 


Accounts are given of the ingenuity of the 
squirrels in Lapland, which we should find it 
difficult to believe, were they not credited by 
such men as Linnaeus, on whose authority I 
give them to my readers. 

It seems that the squirrels in that country are 
in the habit of emigrating, in large parties, and 
that they sometimes travel hundreds of miles in 
this way. When they meet with broad, rapid 
lakes in their journeys, they take a very extra- 
ordinary method of crossing them. They ap- 
proach the banks, and perceiving the distance be- 
tween them and the opposite shore,they return,as 
if by common consent, into the neighboring for- 
est, each in search of a piece of bark, or light 
wood, which answers in the room of a boat, to 
ferry them over. When the whole company 
are provided in this manner, they boldly com- 
mit their fleet to the waves, each squirrel sitting 
on his own little boat, and fanning the air with 
his tail, in order to drive himself across. In 
this orderly manner they set out, and often 
cross lakes several miles broad in this way. It 
occasionally happens, however, as you may 
suppose, that the poor mariners are not aware 
of all the dangers of the voyage; for though 
at the edge of the water it is generally calm, in 
the middle it is always more rough. Some- 
times the poor squirrels encounter such a gale 
before they get across the lake, that nearly all 
their vessels are capsized, and they are ship- 
wrecked. “It is an ill-wind which blows no 
one any good,” however, and this shipwreck, 
so disastrous to the squirrel family, is a matter 
of great rejoicing to the Laplander on shore. 
He gathers up the dead bodies, as they are 
thrown on shore by the waves, eats the flesh 
and sells the skins. 


Tread an interesting story, a little while ago, 








in the Gentleman’s Magazine, an English pub- 
lication, about a squirrel who was charmed by a 
rattlesnake. The substance of the story was 
something like this :— 


A gentleman was travelling by the: side ofa 
creek, where he saw a squirrel running back- 
ward and forward between the creek and a 
large tree a few rods distant. The squirrel’s 
hair looked very rough, showing that he was 
very much terrified about something. His 
circuit became shorter and. shorter; and the 
man stopped to see what could be the cause of 
this strange state of things. He soon discov- 
ered the head and neck of a rattlesnake, point- 
ing directly at the squirrel through a hole of 
the tree, which was hollow. The squirrel at 
length gave over running, and laid himself down 
quietly, with his head close to the snake’s. The 
snake then opened his mouth wide, and took in 
the squirrel’s head; upon which the man gave 
the snake a blow across the neck with his whip, 
by which the squirrel was released. 

You will see by this story, which comes to 
us on the best authority, that some snakes pos- 
sess the power of charming, whatever certain 
people may say or think to thecontrary. This 
is only one among a multitude of facts which 
I could relate, in proof of the existence of such 
a power among many of the serpent race. 


A squirrel sitting on a hickory tree, was once 
observed to weigh the nuts he got in each paw, 
to find out which were good and which were 
bad. The light ones he invariably threw away, 
retaining only those which were heavier. It 
was found on examining those he had thrown 
away, that he had not made a mistake in a sin- 
gle instance. They were-all bad nuts. Peo- 
ple talk about instinct inanimals. They would 
say that this squirrel showed a great deal of 
instinct. But was it not very like reason? 

[Woodworth’s Stories about Animals. 








Benevolence. 


WAITING 70 BE PERSUADED. 


Two men met -n a stage coach, and were for 
two days its omy occupants. They became 
quite well acquainted, and conversed on a great 
variety of topics. Mr. Ransom was a pious 
man, and several times attempted to give to 
their conversation a direction that should draw 
out the religious sentiments of his companion. 
He failed to do so, and in consequence put 
the question to him, “Are you a Christian ?” 

“JT am not,” said Mr. Hanley, “and what is 
more, I am afraid I never shall be.” 

“ You believe in the truth of Christianity ?” 

“Yes, I was brought up to believe in the 
Bible, and I don’t know that I ever had any 
doubts about the reality of religion.” 

“Did you ever feel any desire to possess 
it?” 

“Yes, no rational man can ever be without 
a desire to have the happiness and safety reli- 
gion gives. I have always wished I were a 
Christian, and have my mind exercised about 
it more or less, a great many times. Latterly, 
[have pretty much settled down in the belief 
that I shall never become a Christian.” 

“Can you make up your mind to that calm- 
ly, to submit to the everlasting loss of the 
soul ?” 

“The truth is, I cannot realize much about 
religion,.not nearly as much as I once could. 
There was a time when I came very near being 
a Christian.” 

“ T should like to hear the particulars of that 
time.” 

“There was considerable sickness in the 
place where I lived,—I was about twenty-five 
years old then—and a number of deaths. I be- 
came alarmed. There was one death which 
made a great impression upon the minds of 
many. It was that of a man who had led a 
very harmless, inoffensive life, but had had noth- 
ing to do with religion. He diedin great dis- 
tress of mind, crying out that he was given 
over, and that there was no mercy for him. I 
was led to think over my ways, and I became 
very solemn. I read the Bible and went to 
meeting, and put myself in the way of some 
church members, in hopes that they would 
speak to me on the subject of religion, but they 
did not. I was well convinced that the best 
thing I could do was to become a Christian, 











but somehow I held back, and my anxiety 
gradually left me, and I got back to my old 


ways. I have had times of serious thought on 

the subject since, but never came so near mak- 

ing up my mind to serve the Lord as I did 
en.” 

“Why did you not become a Christian at 
the time you speak of? What was you wait- 
ing for ?” 

“ Well, I suppose I was waiting to be per- 
suaded to come out and make open work of it. 
Ithink if a minister or some good man had 
pressed the matter a little, I should have given 
up everything for religion. I have often wish- 
ed that I had been persuaded by some one to 
do then, what I am afraid I shall never do 





now.” 

“Tf you were convinced, as you say you 
were, that the best thing you could do was to 
become a Christian, why did you need any per- 
suasion? Why did you not consult your own 
interest and happiness by becoming a Christian 
at once? In your business, if you are fully 
convinced that a certain course is the very best 
one you can pursue, if you are perfectly sure 
of it, you do not wait to be persuaded by some 
good business man, before you enter on that 
course, do you ?” 

“No, but the case is different in regard to 
religion.” 

“The difference lies only in the fact that 
religion is infinitely more important than any 
business matter can possibly be. _ It is like this. 
Here is acourse proposed, and you are sure 
you can make a thousand dollars by it, you 
need no persuasion to enter upon it. Here is 
another course proposed, and you are sure that 
you can make a hundred thousand dollars by it. 
One would think that persuasion would be 
stillless needed in this case. The only differ- 
ence in the two cases lies in the comparative 
magnitude of the results to be secured. Now 
the results dependent upon the possession of 
religion, surpass all our powers of conception.” 

“ What you say is true, but such is the na- 
ture of man, that he deeds a great deal of per- 
suasion, before he will make up his mind to be- 
come a Christian.” 

Such is indeed the nature of man! But this 
fact does not constitute an excuse for disobey- 
ing God, and ruining the soul. 

How many are waiting to be persuaded to 
become Christians! The convictions they 
have in regard to the importance of religion, 
would, if felt in regard to any other subject, 
lead to vigorous action. But as it is, they are 
waiting to be persuaded! As if their eternal 
salvation were a matter of more interest to 


others than to them!—.V. Y. Obs. 








Religion. 








SCENE IN A HEBREW FAMILY. 


The following interesting extract from the 
work of a recent traveller in the Holy Larid, 
may serve to show the literal manner in which 
the Jews still observe some of the precepts of 
their Law!—“ The family of a Rabbi assem- 
bled in solemn conclave in the principal room of 
the house: in front of the divan, at the upper 
end of the apartment, a square table was placed 
covered with a strange looking table cloth, 
which was embroidered in colors, on a white 

round, with Hebrew letters, a prospect of the 
Temple of Solomon, and some trees and figures, 
A silver lamp of a peculiar form was hanging 
from the ceiling, and all the Hebrews, servants 
and maids, were seated on the divans, clothed 
in sumptuous raiment, excepting the lower ser- 
vants, who were standing near the door at the 
lower end of the room. When all was ready, 
a little boy was brought in, and placed in the 
middle of the room by his nurse, and after 
sundry injunctions from one of the Jewesses, 
the child lifted up his voice, and said to his 
grandfather, who occupied the seat of honor, 
‘What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, 
and the judgments, which the Lord our God 
hath commanded you ” 

“Then the’ old man answered before them 
all,‘ We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt, 
and the Lord brought. us out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand. And the Lord showed signs and 
wonders, great and sore, upon Egypt, upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his household, before our 
eyes. 

“And he brought us out from thence, that 
he might bring us in, to give us the land, which 
he sware unto our fathers,’ &c., following lit- 





erally the text of the 20th and following verses 


of Deuteronomy, 6th and 7th” chapters. 

“It was interesting to witness such a cere- 
mony as this, still practised by the fallen de- 
scendants of the chosen race, whose victorious 
armies trampled on the necks of the ancient 
possessors of the land of Israel, and to hear 
these few trembling people, huddled together 
in the innermost recesses of a half-ruined house, 
recounting the mighty deeds of their ances- 
tors, whose legions were irresistible, for they 
were led by the God of battles.” 

How characteristic is this little incident of 
the “ people that dwell alone, and are not reck- 
oned among the nations ”—sifted “among all 
nations, as corn is sifted in a sieve,” yet so as 
that “not the least grain shall fall upon the 
earth”—because He that scattered will yet 
gather them! Living witnesses to the truth 
of Scripture history—striking memorials of the 
fulfilment of Scripture prophecy—sure pledges, 
consequently, of all that remains yet unfulfilled 
—there they are—linking the earliest with the 
latest periods of this world’s history. Look at 
them, unlearned reader, and say whether you 
want any other fact or argument to convince 
you that the Bible is God’s own inspired word 
—the “Scripture which cannot be broken.” 

[Ch. Monthly Penny Mag. 
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MORAL HEROISM.—III. 
ROBERT WALKER. 


A character so full of Christian activity and 
benevolence, combined with apostolic simplic- 
ity, as Oberlin’s, is not easy to parallell; and 
yet, during the last century, there existed a 
country clergyman who combined similar ad- 
mirable qualities in’ his character, and was 
equally useful in promoting the temporal and 
spiritual interests of his flock. This truly es- 
timable individual was Robert Walker, com- 
monly called the “ Wonderful.” 

He was born in 1709, at Seathwaite, a re- 
mote village, amid the beautiful scenery and 
primitive population of Westmoreland, By his 
own industry and self-culture, he prepared him- 
self for the ministry, entered the Church of 
England, and was appointed curate of his na- 
tivetown. The only salary which he received 
from this office, was the incredibly small sum 
of five pounds a year, or about twenty dollars. 
In addition to his duties as clergyman, he took 
charge of a school, rightly considering the 
welfare and instruction of the young, among 
the most important pastoral obligations. 

Soon after this appointment, he married a 
very worthy woman, whose portion amounted 
to forty pounds ; and subsequently his salary 
was raised to eighteen pounds. This was the 
entire fortune of this remarkable man ; and yet 
by vigorous industry in agricultural pursuits, 
and the humble art of spinning, he not only sup- 
‘ported his own family, and set an example to 
those around him, but also found means to as- 
sist in their pecuniary wants many of the des- 
titute of his parish; and one of his sons he 
maintained at Dublin University. 

Many will doubtless inquire how it was pos- 
sible for him to do so much with such slen- 
dermeans? The great secret was in his tem- 
perance and frugality; and yet, with all the 
strict economy which he observed in expend- 
ing his humble means, he exhibited a most 
generous and hospitable spirit, fully proving 
the truth of the remark, that a wise and prudent 
economy is often the parent of benevolence. 
Those only who know how to husband their 
resources, and to bring their own wants within 
the limits of their means, have the opportunity 
of exercising a wise and kind liberality. Peo- 
ple often thoughtlessly assert that extravagant 
persons, who spend their money carelessly, are 
generous and good natured ; but this is a very 








great mistake. The liberality of such persons 
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s only a fleeting impulse, and if it involved the 
necessity of their exercising self-denial of any 
kind, it would quickly be perceived that they 
loved their own selfish gratification and ex- 
travagance far more than their suffering fellow- 
creatures. 

Robert Walker’s constant industry and econ- 
omy furnished him with the means of benevo- 
lence. Every Sabbath day, he kept open house, 
and welcomed to his humble, temperate and yet 
hospitable board, those of his flock who resided 
at a distance from the place of worship, and 
who, but for the accommodation thus afforded 
them, would have had to suffer many privations 
and much fatigue, in order to be present at the 
worship of the sanctuary. Besides this mo- 


tive, the desire he felt to be surrounded on the _ 


Lord’s day in social as well as spiritual inter- 
course by his humble flock, led this truly good 
man to desire their company. 

It might naturally be supposed that the time 
and attention which he must necessarily have 
devoted to manual labor, and secular concerns, 
would have excluded a proper culture of the 
mind, and prevented the development of his 
powers of intellect. But in him things appa- 
rently adverse in their nature were reconciled. 
His conversation was remarkable, not only for 
being chaste and pure, but for the degree in 
which it was fervent and eloquent; his writ- 
ten style was correct, simple, and animated. 
Every line of Goldsmith’s well known descrip- 
tion of a country clergyman would, with the 
strictest truth, apply to him ; for.asin the poet’s 
words,— 

“ Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, or wished to change his 
Far on aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to rise. 

A poor idea must those have of moral dignity 
and heroism, who think the respectability of 
clerical character is compromised when it 
stoops to the humbler pursuits of industry. If 
these are entered into with the pure desire of 
benefiting others, by teaching them both by ex- 
ample and precept, the utility of active pursuits, 
and with the noble motive of increasing those 
means which supply the sources of liberality, 
then industry of the humblest kind becomes 
dignified and honorable. Oh! it is a wise 
thing, even to reflect that labor is honorable ; 
aud indolence, however dignified by worldly 
rank, and gilded by worldly grandeur, is mean, 
contemptible and dishonorable ! 

Such men as Walker are truly the salt of the 
earth; and to them we should look for exam- 
ple, for it is the virtuous only who supply a 
practical illustration of the pure, the noble, and 
the heroic in character. N. W. B. 

——m 
' LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Feb. 2, 1851. 

My dear Mr. Willis,—I have been asking 
mamma for along time to allow me to write 
you a letter, but she thought I could not write 
well enough. But now I am sure I can, for 
I am six years and a half old, and have kept a 
journal for a good while. 

My nts are Missionaries, and have taken 
the “ Youth’s Companion” for me ever since I 
can remember. I love it very much; and itis 
a joyful day when we receive a bundle of pa- 
pers from Tien. It pleases me very much to 
find that children in America feel and act just 
like myself and other children in this part of 
the world. 

You often mention the deaths of little chil- 
dren, and then I think of my five little brothers 
and sisters who have died, and left me all alone 
with my —_ And I know how sad other 
children feel when they lose their little broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Last year I read in one of the Companions 
a letter from a little girl who had lost her only 





I wished to write you and tell you that J also 
had lost my only little sister, and her name was 
Ellen. There were only we two left to our 
parents, and it was very hard to part with her. 
But when God sent the measles and whooping 
cough to those islands, and took away a great 
many of the poor natives and others, he took my 
sweet little sister also. She died before she 
was two years old, but she had already learned 
topray. She used to kneel down by mamma’s 
side, and say a little prayer, and at the close of 
it see would say very earnestly, “for Kist’s 
sake, Amen.” We think she is now with the 
dear Saviour, whose name she had begun to 
lisp on earth. 
I could write much more about my little sis- 
ter, but my letter is already too long. 
From your far distant little friend, 
Emma L. Surru. 





Variety. 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 


A dear little bright eyed child, who has been 
lying upon the fur rug before the sanctum fire, 
suddenly pauses in her disjointed, innocent chat; 
says little Blinkey has come to town, and that 
her eyes are heavy ; creeps up to the paternal 
knee, and half asleep, repeats, very touchingly 
to us, we must say, and certainly in the most 
musical of all “still small voices,” these lines, 
which a loving elder sister has taught her :— 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


All this day thy hand hath led me, 
And I thank thee for thy care ; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer. 





The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in al- 
most indistinct, sleep murmurs; only when 
Kitty, who has come for her, is taking her away 
to the nursery, she says, half awakened : 


——take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with thee to dwell! 


Since little Jose went up stairs, we’ve been 
thinking of this, and because it interested us, 
we thought we would jot it down.—Knick’bock. 

—_——~>_-— 


WHO IS OLD. 


A wise man will never rust out. As long 
as he can move and breathe, he will be doing 
something for himself, his neighbor, or for pos- 
terity. Almost to the last hour of his life, 
Washington was at work. So were Franklin, 
and Young, and Howard and Newton. The 
vigor of their lives never decayed. No rust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea to sup- 
pose that we must lie down and die, because 
we are old. Who is old? Not the man of 
energy; not the day-laborer in science, art, 
or benevolence; but he only who suffers his 
energies to waste away, and the springs of life 
to become motionless; on whose hands the 
hours drag heavily, and to whom all things 
wear the garb of gloom. Is he old? should 
not be asked ; but is he active? can he breathe 
freely, and move with agility? There are 
scores of gray-headed men whom we should 
prefer, in any important enterprise, to those 
young gentlemen, who fear and tremble at ap- 
proaching shadows, and turn pale ata lion in 
their path,—at a harsh word or a frown. 

_——_ 


THE COW TREE. 


On the north side of a rock on the mountains 
of Venezuela, grows atree with a dry and 
leathery foliage, its large woody roots scarcely 
penetrating into the ground. For several 
months in the year, its leaves are not moisten- 
ed by a shower, its branches look as if the 
were dead and withered; but when the tru 
is bored,a bland and nourishing milk flows 
from it. It is at sunrise that the vegetable 
fountain flows mdst freely. At that time the 
blacks and natives are seen coming from all 
parts provided with large bowls to receive the 
milk; which grows yellow and thickens at its 
surface. Some empty their vessels on the spot 
while others carry them to their children. One 
imagines he sees the family of a shepherd who 





little sister, whose name was Ellen, and then 


is distributing the milk of his flock. It is 





named the palo de vaca, or cow tree. 











PANORAMA OF PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


We mentioned this Exhibition last week, as 


opened in Masonic Temple, Boston. We have 
since seen it. It is undoubtedly a work of de- 
cided merit, and is as much above the ordinary 
standard of Panoramas, as Bunyan’s Allegory 
is above the ordinary standard of Allegorical 
writings. Every person who has read Bunyan, 
(and who has not?) cannot but be gratified— 
and every child will delight to see it. 


The above engraving is taken from the 18th 
scene in the Panorama. It represents the Pil- 
grim after his fight with Apollyon. Bunyan 
says : 

“While lying upon the ground worn and 
weary, and wounded, there came to Christian a 
hand with some of the leaves of the Tree of 
Life—the which he took and applied to the 
wounds he had received in the battle, and was 
healed immediately. He also here refreshed 
himself with the bread and wine that was given 
him by the Holy Sisters.” 

Admittance 25 cents. Children half price. 


——_>—___ 
LEARNING HYMNS BETTER THAN COUNT- 
ING SHEEP. 


The mother of two living ministers, (says the 
American Messenger,) related one evening the 
following anecdote :—When in her childhood, a 
distinguished New England judge was visiting 
at her father’s, and the conversation fell upon 
the ways of correcting or employing wakeful- 
ness at night. The judge said playfully, his 
way of getting to sleep was to count a flock of 
sheep. The child’s mother rejoined, that she 
could tell him a better and surer way than that; 
it was to repeat Watts’ Hymns. This impress- 
ed so powerfully the eager listening daughter, 
that she resolved that very moment, with a nat- 
ural impulsiveness, to learn by heart as many 
of Watts’ hymns as she possibly could. The 
result is, t now, at more than three-score 
and ten, there are few of that unrivalled col- 
lection of hymns which she cannot repeat, and 
her mother’s recipe for employing wakeful 
hours often proves a balm to her spirit. Next 
to the Bible, she says, nothing in all her life 
has given her.so much consolation asthe hymns 
she learned in her childhood. 


—_— 


MEANING OF NAMES. 


Emma is from German, and signifies a nurse ; 
Caroline, Latin, and means noble-minded; 
George, Greek—a farmer; Martha is Hebrew 
—bitterness ; the beautiful and common name, 
Mary, is Hebrew, and means a tear; Sophia, 
Greek—wisdom ; Susan, Hebrew—a twin; and 
Robert, from the German—famous in council. 

—_—~»———_ 

Remarxs.—We discover great beauty in 
those who are not beautiful, if they possess gen- 
uine truthfulness, simplicity and sincerity. 


The influence which woman exerts is silent 
and still, felt rather than seen, not chaining 
the hands, but restraining our actions by glid- 
ing into the heart. 


An Evergreen—A min who does not learn 


from experience. 


Poctry. 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


I was a wand’ring sheep, 
I did not love the fold, 
I did not love my shepherd’s voice, 
I would not be controlled ; 
I was a wayward child, 
I did not love my home, 
I did not love my father’s voice, 
I loved afar to roam. 


The Shepherd sought his sheep, 
The father sought his child, 

They followed me o’er vale and hill, 
O’er deserts waste and wild ; 

They found me nigh to death, 
Famished and faint and lone, 

They bound me with the bands of love, 
They saved the wandering one. 


They spoke in tender love, 
They raised my drooping head, 

be gently closed my bleeding wounds, 

y fainting soul they fed. . 

= washed my filth away, 
They made me clean on fair, 

They brought me to my home in peace, 
The long sought wanderer. 


Jesus my shepherd is, 
T’was he that loved my soul, 
T’was he that washed me in his blood, 
T’was he that made me whole. 
T’was he that sought the lost, 
That found the wandering sheep, 
T’was he that washed me in his blood, 
*Tis he that still doth keep. 


I was a wand’ring sheep, 
I would not be controlled, 
But now I love my Shepherd’s voice, 
I love, I love the fold. 
I was a wayward child, 
I once preferred to roam, 
But now pee my Father’s voice, 
I love, I love his home. 








THE HORSE AND SPARROW ; 
or Favors Repaid. 
Spar. Dear Horse, full plenty hast thou now, 
Then pray on me an alms bestow! 
Two or three corn-grains,and you'll find, 
That full enough is left behind! 


Horse. Sweet bird take freely, there will be 
More than enough for thee and me! 


And thus together ate the two ; 
Nor want,nor commons short,they knew; 
And as the summer days grew warm, 
And flies came buzzing in a swarm ; 
Hundreds the little Sparrow seized, 





And saved the Horse from being teased. 
He on whom friends their gifts bestow, 
Must to his friends like favors show. 





ANGRY WORDS. 


Poison drops of care and sorrow— 
Bitter poison drops are they, 

Weaving for the coming morrow, 
Sad memorials of to-day. 

Angry words, don’t let them slip, 





Check them e’er they soil thy lip. 
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